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ABSTRACT N- • 
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^ A PRIMER FOR CAREER EDUCATION 

Kenneth B, Hoyt 
Director, Office of Career Education 

U.S. Office of RJucation ^ 

TJie American b>stcni of public and private education has been a rfiajor force 
in creating societal Lhange. The rate of societal change created, in part through ^ 
the efforts uf American education, has been greater than the rate of change 
taking place within the -jduc4tion svstem itself. As a result, Amefican education 
has been subjected to iiiucii critici^ru m the last 20 >ears Much of this criticism 
has been directed tovvard a- perceived failure of education to help students 
leaving the s>^tem uaderstani^ and capitalize on the changing relationships 
between education and work Some concerned with this problem have suggested 
creation of an alternative svstem of education as a solution In view C)f the 
proven long history of success en)o>ed bv the American system of education, 
this would seem to represent a tragic mistake Instead, it would be much better 
to refocus ou<- current educational ^vstcm in ways that reflect changes in society. 

Changing Education/Work Relationships: 
The Basrs of Need for Career Education 

Two -words -"education" and ''work" -have . played sigriitlcant roles in 
making and keeping America a great nation. Both words have come in for much 
criticism from many segments of sui^cty in recent years It is essential that both 
words-^educatiorf and "work"-rega^in their former places as meeded and 
valued parts of Americaioociety . One reason why these two words have come in 
for criticism is that relationships between education and work have changed, but 
educatum has failed ^o change m ways that properly reflect these changing 
relationships. The career education effort plays b,oth a supportive and a 
partieipaton role m bringing about changes in American education that reflect 
these changing patterns of education/vvork relationships. The most basic of these 
are identified below. 

' « 

Sitppoztive Changes 

1 FROM^an assumption that says a general education alone is the best 
preparation fur wurk TO an assumption that saVs both general education 'and a 
set of spenfiL markctahk lotational skills arc intreasingl} necessar^y for entry 
into the \ivrld of paid empU>ymcnL More and more often, thos^scht>ol leavers 
who tell an employer they can do "any thing'' aic perceived as being equipped to 
make little immediate contrihu'tions to employer productivity Thus, career 
education advocates support an increased societal emphasis on vocational 
education at the secondary school level, on , technical/occupational education at 
Ihe postsecondary , ^jub-baccalaureatc degree level, tm professional speciali?.ation 
at the college and university levels, and on var;ous forms of specific vocational 
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skill trdininii uttcicd b> buMi\e^^ labui. jikI nulitslr) oulbide the lornial 
ediii^atiun svsiciii Oji Hu- other luiiid \\u i^Kum is lu.ide tlul sukii cniphasei* ore 
career ediiLalion » ^ * \ 

2 F-ROM an asi>imipiioii that sa\^ v^ntth is that period oi life in which 
imc prt'pun's fur \\i>rk TO an abMunpiuMi\ that sa>s must individuals will jindjt 
intreasin^h netcssan tu iumbifh cJindtiufi and Wi^fk during huge p(frti&N^ df 
their adult hvt'S \ mil Mean cdiu.iti'Mt . uinot bo said to hu\c adequately met the 
goa- 4.)f education as p'CParation to' uoik it i^s eilortb aie Irniited to pieparin^ 
st^houl lea\erb only to nuke the transition iimu school to \W)rk in additian. 
perbonb nuM be prenaied lu make the n.ntMtivtn tioiii vvotk to ^,chool^nd. even 
more important t ■ ^onibmc sciiool \^itt! U'^rk duimii various portions of their 
aduh in.es Thus, ^a.eer cduejtton auvo^ates suppoil the general concept ol' 
]iteh)nL! learnm^ V^hen ihe imcstion is asked '1i!ch~>ng learning 4 oi wiiat'^^' eareer 
educaiion Lhiinis to lepiescnl "ne km^l ot ans)vei to that quu^^lion Thus, career 
education is ueLtl) \ic\ved as part oi ri4j:Unig learning, but not at all 
$>noii\nunis thv tcim **litelong JcaiiiinL' "'Careci ed.ueation is supportive ot' 
the htclofig Ic irniiig eOiKepi ^ 

. ParthiPdl' •r^ Changes ^ 

> 1 ROM an assumption thai s;\\s Anicruan^ education has attained the 
i^uul ut eduiiJNuii J^ prcpauition fur uo/A. \Jien it lun prepared sehuol lea\ers to 
enter the \Kurlu <>i paid eniplu\ nient 10 an assumption lliat says the goal of 
eduiutiufi priparatiun fur \\i)fk ffni\t uuhidt an emphasis un preparing sch(>ol 
leaiers tu thufv^i with thufi^^e in the wufid uj paid e nip/op7nent. ^Thc greatest 
Lertatnlv racing toda>\ vouth is the ^ertaintv ot uncertainty the eertaint> of 
lapid » chaniie hi addition to pienanug \outh to cnten the world ot paid 
empluvmeni ed'i^ation must accept an addfiiuiial lesponsibilit) of preparing 
\outh to than^i \uth Lhuni:es iu the occupational society in ways that are most 
hcneticial to the indi\idual 1 .en'occupations that retain their same titles are 
changing, and will eonimue t'l change in the specific nature of duties and skills 
associated vuth such ocLupaiious The indiMUual must be prepared to change at 
least as iapidi> as cjiange eoincs withm the ociupational societ> Whether or not 
occupatUHis choose to change people, people will certainly choose to change 
then ocLu[\itions Thus in addition to spcciti. ^-(')caIlonal skills, school leavers 
must be e-pi'i^nci! uitfi laieet liecision-niakmg skills, job-seeking sJsills, job- 
getting skills. 'and iuh-holding skil^Js \ si^nficani part ui the career education^ 
citort cunJcrns itsell with making sine that all school leavers are equipped with 
such skill, In addition 'Xnieriean educai/jii must inciease its effoits, and its 
ctlectivcncss 111 eqirnpumg scluxil leavers with hoth the basic academic skills and 
with basic good vvurk liabits tiuii wdTbe essential no niattei what occupations 
they nia> charmu U) during then aduh lives Career education seeks to make 
direct contrihutn^ns tc^ equipping students with these skills .ilso 

4 \ ROM an assumption t!iat s..vs the he^t wav tu prepare ViUithjor the 
world 'd paid efnpluxmtnt is ti> lock fheni up in a sdwulhouse and keep them 
tfuffi fru^n that wurld TO an assuinptiun th it sa>s/jor/i the world of sehooling 



and tht world of paid anphi\:mcnt must become part of the student's real " 
world Aniencan educdtiwn has nevei been able to'effectively simulate tlie'world 
uf paid eniplu>meiit vMtiiiii the ^duml building and, in today's increasingly 
complex OLL*upational iOLiety. it is beconung more and more obvious that this 
cannot be done. The world of SLliuulin-i and the woxld of paid employment have 
been two separate Worlds fur tar too long We must Lcase wondering why youtfi 
have difficulty making the trunsitiun ffwm one of these '^worlds" to the other 
and, instead, expose them to both worlds iiudents must be given an 
opportunity to become aware of and" explore occupations throil^i direct 
interaction wiih the phvsiLal and personnel resuurces of the business/labor/ 
industry. professional/government Luiiiniunity Work experience-paid and/or 
unpaid-must beLume an cduca^tiunal methodologv avarilable to a/Z'^tudents, not 
Miiiply remain as an allcrnathv Oducatiurjal pnf^rafn tof those students who fail, 
to profit fruiii tiie atademti- cUiriLulum Students can and do learn in more ways 
than sirnpl) througli reading, in inorc -places than sinip/y sc>iool buildings, and 
from more persons thap simply certified teachers. Career education seeks to 
involve the bruadei Luinmunit) in a Lollabor^tive partnership with educators in 
attaining tlie^goal ot education as preparation tor work. 

5, F^OM an assumption that. says the more years one spends in school, 
the better tqixipped he/she is jor work TO an assumption that says the optimum 
kind and' amiHiHt <fj cdiuution required as preparation for work'^vill vary' widely 
from ocoupatiun otcupatum A college degree is no longer the best and surest 
route to occupatiunal sulh^s and it is iinpurtant that this be undefrstood by^ 
both >ftj^ionts a^ind by tlieir parents While the multiple educational goals of 
Lullege edueatiun may well be increasing in importance, the ^\x\Q^ economic 
advantage of the ^ullcge degicc is on thCAiechne It is important that, in terms of 
the goal ol edu^aiiun as preparation tor work, various forms bf post^pcondary 
edueation-HKluding tliose outflde the structure of formal education-be viewed 
a,s ditfcrmg u\ kind rathci than in intrinsic worth Further, The educational goals 
o{ the institution should bear some direct relationship to the student's 
eduuatiunal goals*? Tu the extent that education as preparation for work 
represents a goal important tu the student, the educational institution has a 
responsibilit) for Lleari> stating the iniportance*?/ attaches4o that goal and the 
w'ay s in wIulIi it secks^to meet it.Carew^r eduLatu^in's efforts are strongly oriented 
tuwaul liel})iiig both stu^leiits and cducatiunal ^institutions understand and act 
upon the relative unpurtanLe that tl^e goal of education as'preparation [or work 
holds both for the student and for the institution 

6 FROM an assumption that sa>s jitbs choose peogle people don*t 
choose lobs TO .in as^sumption that says it is important that student' self 
' understanding anJ understanding of the world of paid employment be 
* emphasized^in ways that, allow studtnts to have- maximum control over their 
<nv7i destinies AmeriLau edu^atiun has a' responsibility to teach all students basic 
understandings ui CLonuinic education, of the nature and goals of organized 
labor, and the basic prinLiplcs of (he 'free enterprise system. It is equally 
important that toda>\ students^bc given opportunities to increase their 
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sclf-undeibtandingi> ut v^ork interests, aptitudes, and vakiCb through an experi- 
ential jpproaiwU to Icainuig A t^Pge and bi^nifiLant^pait of the career education 
elYort IS aiiiied at hcl|Mng 'students a^qairc :sUl[i knowledge 'and understandings 

7. FROM an assumption that sa\j> the very* bc^t cdiieatioual and 
oiaipational uppurtiuntic!? shoidd be restned lor u7i//t". able-bodied males TO 
an assumption ^ that sa\s iIk full rau^e oj educational ^ and occupational 
opportunities "ffiHty be made aiuilahU, r-' tlu greatest poi^^k\%'xtent. to 
muiuntv persons, handuapped ptrSi^ns, and ^vonien as utV/ as to all others in 
society Educational' and occupational btereot>ping ib a social dibeasc in' America 
todav. La\vs have been i)assed in recent \eaib ainied^at elinunatuig such biaseb 
from educational and occupational admittance practiceb American eduyation. 
hoVKCver. has not rcbponded adequate!) eitliei in terms of niakin^i students aware 
of such laws or. more import an tl\ ol the societal \ahics that led.Jo eiiactmejU. 
of such laws llie elimination uf ^tereot^ pinij cannot be accomplished b> laws 
alone In addition, cuns^^ioiu and conscientious attempts to elimifiate' stereo- 
typing must becorwc an integral part of the content and practice of American 
education Relnc using American education m.wav^ that will make, this a reality 
represents an important pait of the career education effort 

8^ FROM an assumption that sa\s the goal t) f education as preparation for 
work should bi directed exilusneh t^n^ard the world o] paid employment TO 
an assumption that says the goal oJ ediaatum as preparation for wofk must 
ineliide unptiid work perjifrnud iii life J5 well as \\i)rk in the \V()rld of paid 
employ ment V'olunteerism is on the use in American socictv. The aniount of 
leisure time available to persons is un the increase The growing presence of 
womert in tiie work force has great implications Tor changing home/family 
patterns in the I iiited States, \et. b> and laigc. none of these major societal' 
changes have been reflected in basic pxitterns ot educational change. A very 
important ,part of the career education effort is directed toward equipping 
students with the knowledge, understandings, and values th-at ^ill help them 
utili/e su^h socielal changes m developing a fuller. and more satisfying lifestyle 
for theiVselves. 

^ 9 FROM an assumption that >sa> s the goal of education as preparation for 
employment should bt primarili tofUirni^d with JOBS TO an assumption that 
sd^k^ education as preparation for etnploi ment shopld be concerned with WORK 
as well as with JOBS It appeals that there aie many more persons looking for 
fobs than are looking for work in today's occupational society. American society 
appears to fiave largely rejected the tra^litional work ethic withou^ecogni7ing 
th5^ absolute Ilece^slty of replacing it with a personally meaningful set of work 
values Americ'an education has concentrated relatively more attention on 
helping students answer the question "What work will you choose to do"^" than 
on the more basically important question of '*Why will you choose to work?" 
Work fnust.be viewed more as a human riglit than as a societal obligation. The 
career education effort places centr.iT importance on changing American 
cducatioH in ways that recogm/e this basic aiid important change that has come 
tQ Amcncan society . 



Hdth ut these chanties ^rous ou^ot changes in the ^Kcupjtiortdl so».ie1y and m 
the broader ^^xfTet)" t\) winch the wuild o( paCd eiiiplovnicnt belongs. Each 
jeptesents aAhange that seems Lertain to grow ni nature and signrriLanLC in the 
yearwhrndW^ilei>s Anieri*.an ediicajion is refoLiiiied in wa>5, that retleti and 
provide for rtel^ng students cl)pe with ^iKh changes, it will have been less than 
successful m \tt\inink the goal .of ediKation as piepa^ation lor work Career 
education repre!^fits an'etlort to refocus American edikution in wavs that 
properly and apprdnriatel> reflei^t these changing relationshii^s 

The Meanin^j^jwGoals of Career Educatiorr * 

Career tduLaiion can be defined as ufi cfjorf aimed at rcjocusing Amcruan 
education and the aLtions <>/ ilu broader Lommunitv in ways that willjielp , 
indmduah acquire and utihzc the knuMLdgc, skills, and attitudes necessar} for 
eadj to make Mi)rk a meaningful, prodiulive, and satisfynig part oj his or her 
u-oy of living , 

The word ''refoLiising*' in this definition is two-pronged in meaning F^irst, it 
means a more proper emphasis un the importance of education as preparation 
* for work among tiie basic uoah of education If a "proper'* emphasis is placed on 
this goal, the goal itself will neither be lunoied nor will it become the exclusive 
goal of anv publicl) supported educational institution Instead, it will become 
one among several basic educational goals lor all wlio teach atid for all who learn 
at all le\els of education troiii the clemeiitar) .school \ears througli the entire 
college nini\ersitv and adult recurrent 'continuing education s>steni At iJjfi^ 
elenientar) school level, professional educators will recognue and act on their 
responsibilities to provide pupils wjth basic academic skills, good work habits, 
work values, attitudes leg.uding stc^eotvpmg. and the beginnings of self-under- 
star^ding as w211 as understanding of the world of work In secondary schools, 
the goal of education as pre'paration tor work will be accepted as important by 
both teachers anil students nr the academic curriculum as well as b) those in 
vocational education In publicly supported colleges and universities, attain- 
jTient of this goal will be evident througli actions of both the teaching faculty 
and the student personnel services personnel ot the • institution. At the 
adult/recurrent/eontinuing education level, one of the reasons for offering 
programs will he to meet the gual^ of education-^as preparation lor paid and/or 
unpaid work 

Second, the word "'reiucusmg" in this dejuution is intended to imply that a 
more appropriaie emphasis be placed on tli^e goahof education as preparation for 
work Jf this goal is to be interpreted **appropiiately in*ihese times, it must 
extend considerably beyond the former meaning of equipping a certain segment 
of the student, body with specific vocational skills required fur entry into the 
occupational sntiet). To tins obvii«usI\ important aspect. American education 
must add a concern lor eiiuippuig students with skills required to change with 
change in the occupational socici) . skills required for engaging in work as 
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.productive use ul IcibUre linie. and bkillb required lor engaging in work m 
America's changing honi(/ family siriictiire 

The lemi "AmeriLan eduLaiion** m this definiuun ib intended to cover both 
pubhc education and private eduiation at all levels. It is eniphasized here 
because of the inipu^rtanLe the goal of education as prepaiation for work holds 
for pubhcally supported parts of our formal system of AmeriLan education. If 
the institution b supported by public funds, carecf education seeks to lujve the 
goal of educatit)iws ]) reparation for vvurk included among the basic goals ot the 
education svstem If. on th: other hand, one thfnks about the private school 
s>stem in America. caie<?r educatu^nj becomes Jii oppuitumty rather than a 
jiecessary obligatron to adopt and to implpilent this goal 

The "broader ' conimunit> in ihis* definition is intended to cover the 
business, labor, industry , professional government coiiimunit\, conimumt> serv- 
ice and cTiurch organizations, and the hoiiie/familv .yructure. The obvious 
implication iS' that career education is a concept that cannot be effectively 
iniplenmepled soleK'' througli the effor^ts of the formal system of American 
education Part of the credit for whatever success career education attains must 
\)c given to persons in the broader uomniunit\ Similarly, if career education 
fails, part of the responsibihty for failure must be shared by the broader 
y Community. The career education concept denvnds that the formal education 
system be a part of the community . ivot apart {roni the community It 
recognizes that community resources exist that are needed for career education's 
success and that, undej- no circumstances, could the education system prouide 
those resources itself 

' The "knowledge" referred to in this definition includes self-Uftdersianding, 

understanding of the economic system, of educationa^and occupational 
opportunities, of ways for making productive usp of leisure ti'me and for 
functioning as home/farnily members Tlie '^'skills" refer to decision-making 
skills, job.seeking, job-getting, job-holding skills, skills required for making the 
transition from school to work, from work to school, and for combming school 
^^^^ "With work. The '"attitudes" referred to in this definition include attitudes 
toward work and attitudes regarding the i^eed to combat stereotyping in 

♦ American society. 
In this definition, the word "meaningful" is intended to mean that the 
individual recognizes the societal importance and contributions of the work 
she/he perforras. Tlie word "productive" is intended to mean that the w^rk 
perf^ormed does, m fact, provide benefits to the individual and/or to others, Tlie 
word "sa^^sf^mg" is intended to mean that the individual feels more worthwhile 
as a human being becau'^e of the work he/she h^s performed, # 

Underlying the entire definition is the crucial importance attached to the 
^ ' meaning of the word "work" in career education, "Work'' i^s defined as 
"tofisiums cjfOrt, other than attivitics whose prvnan purpose is eitJier coping 
o/ relaxation, aimed at proditetng benefits fur oneself and/()r jor oneselj and 
others," This definition is intended to use the word "woik" to emphasize the 
I human need of all human beings to do to acconiplisli to achieve. The key thing 

6 ^ , ^ 
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lo .akognr/c is tlul. in tTiis dctiiiuion, wliat is ''uuik" is iiulividualisULallv 
deci(t(xi by the pcisoii, nni in the lu^tine of the task W'liat is "work" to one 
person nvy vvell be ' J^iulgeiy '* to aiiothei Hie hufiian iie^rthto uork will, 
hopefully, he met by iiidn\ peis(^iu m tiie-ivoikl ot paid eniploy meiit It iiuty be 
met by otheis in proJiuiue u>e ol ieisaie tune, in ^olunteeiisni, oi in duties 
performed as .1 fulltinie lioiiiLniakei uiio'is not employed toi Wdiies 

Differences Between Career Education and Vocational Education. 

. Sinoe lli(;terin 'Va^J^^'i vdu^atK^n ' svas tnst nUitn^lut^eJ. widespiead l on tusion 
has exi^itcd regarding the diHereike:iL.in ineamng between Vaieei eduLation'' and 
"vuc.UiO"^*' education ' lus nnportaui that these ditfeieiiLes he Lleaily ^pecilled 
in this paper 

P'lrst. wfuld- both voLatiuhal education and career education represent means 
used to dttdin the g,ual of ediiLatioii' as pieparation lor woik, they do so in qufte 
dhfferent vvays Vocational ediuation represents a body ol substantive knowl- 
edge designed to provide >tiidentN with b[)ewinL vuc-ational skills iie^essaiy for 
cnfrv into the unupalional society. <'areei ediicatnjn\ main lliiust is on 
provkliQg >iuJent5 with ;>kills and attiiudcN neLe^^aIy for ihaniiin^^ \uih ihanj^v 
m the Occupational society inckKlmii (a) basic *u.adeinic skilis,^(b) decision- 
making, job-seeknig. juh-gettnm an<il |ob-holdnig skills, and (c)good work habits 
and a personally meaningtul sct^ot uork values ^ 

Second, while vocational education, bv detlnition, lepiesents an ui^structional 
program designed to meet the needs ut a segment ot tiie student body at the 
secondary and pi>stsecondary ^ab-baccaUiiieate level, caieer education lepre- 
sents an efForl designed to be thieaded tli1ou;^h ull iiutiuctLoiial piogramsat iill 
levels of education trtun the eail> eleinentaiy school years through the 
college/ university and adult education sv stem \ocatiunal education is defused 
in terms of courses and is an msinictional piogiam C'aieer education is detlned 
as a systeniwide effort, but not m teinI^ of coiK^ses or uistriictional progiam^ 

Third, vocational education concerns itselt. as presently structuied. almost 
entirely ^with thc\ wurld of paid employment (areer education, on the other 
hand, is c*oncerned about both p^id and unpaid work 

1 uurtli, vocational education] as an instructional program, is sumelhing 
laugiit by persons called 'AoLatioiial educaiois." Career education, as a 
system wide effort, is something that hup^Mully will be tauglit. tli rough a 
threading weaving process n\ ull cducatois. not by a special kind ot tjeadier 
called a "career educator , ^ * 

hit'th. while voLaiional edu^^hm coiKentiate^ its etfcnts on ^peciHc 
vocational skill.s. careei educatiuii ^^^ks to add an emphasis on tl(e importance of 
'general career skilh gained tluough the so-uilled "academic disciplines.',' For 
example career education einph^sj/eN tlie inipoitarice ut coinmunicalions skills, 
critical thinking skills logical reasoning skills, and competitive skilh as ones that 
are useful in advancing in a ver\ wide arfay of occupations 
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Vocational cdiiLatiun and career ediiLation. then, represent two distinctly 
^different thrustb toward attainment of the goal of ediiLation ab preparation for 
work. They are not at all Uie same thing' This m no way means that voLational 
educators, like all other ediuators. are not jLtiiall> engaged m Laieer LdiKation 
They obviously are and have been for nun> years prior to the time the term 
•'career education" was mtrodu^ed To point out the basiL differenues between 
voLational education and ».a>eer education is, in no way, intended to dbLour^k^ 
or dowjpplay the .involvement k>( voLalional edueators m the total Lareef' 
edttcatton effort. Rather, tl ts sinipU intended i\> point out dilYeienLes m the 
major thrusts of vocational education and of c.iieer education 

Much of the ongmal confusion m ihe^e iwo l^vnis rtj^ulted from earl> efforts 
of career education to assume total re^portj^ibility for rctocUsi*ng 'American 
'education m terms of the goal of edULation as preparation tor work Now that 
the career education movement has matured tu the pymt where U clparly *veeks 
to assume respon^ibilitv for onlv part of thus general goal, this Lonfusion should . 
subside. Rather than viewing v».^at;onal edueation as a mnipunent of career 
education (as was done in the begmiKng) it i> now. hopefull) . elear tha] "career 
, education" and "v^)c,ationaI edULation" represent two obviouj^ly needed^, but 
obviously tjuite different, approaehes* tir'meeting the goal of education 
preparation tor work Both the great need to add 'Career education" and the 
equally great. rreed to continue edueation's traditional emphasis on vocational 
edyLation would be lost if "career edueation" tritd to engulf "vocational 
» educalion"Th \lz definition. 

With this conceptual view; it makes no moie sense to view "vocational 
educatil>n" as part of "careei edULation" than to view "Li^ish eduLation" as 
part of 'Vareer education/' Both "\ocational eduLUtion** and "l:nglish educa- 
' .tiyn" represent bodies of knowledge that ha\e ireen packaged into couises of 
.instruction. Tlie content of all sulIi Lourses is valuable in meeting the goal of 
education as preparation for work In addition to the course content, teachers 
all such LOUrses are being aske^^to thread the content of career edueation iRjr^ 
the t«aLhtng/Iearning process. Both "voeational eduLat^rs" and '*El<^jsh 
educators" have signitlcant roles to play in the career education effort. 

*l::areer Education and the Basic Academic Skillj^ 

A fundawiental grounding in the basic aLadcmic skills is increasingly becoming 
a prerequisite for suClcss in the woild of -j* aid employ meni it becomes even 
more nnportant to th^ose faeed with problems of changing occupations and 
acquiring a completely different set of entry level \ocational skills In recent 
years, a very great deal of criticism has-been directed ti^^vard American 
elementary and secondary education'^forvperccived failure to adequately equip 
many school leavers with the ^asic academic skills. The call tor "back to basics" * 
IS strong and becoming stronger in man> parts of the nation. It is not. then,^ 
surprising that some persons, when faced with questions regarding directions 
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American education should take wilh/Cbpca lo Jiange. raise "the question, 'Do 
we need to concentrate on the ba^it skillb or do ue need to concentrate on 
career education'^" ' * * 

Rather than participate m an ariiunient regarding which ib more uiiportank 
career education -has sought to be regarded, in part, as a xiehicle Tor ubC m 
increasing the basic ^cJdeniit skiih Tliat is. rather tfian choDsmg between a 
•'back to basics" and a *\areer ediicaiion** approach to educational refocus. 
' career education advocates have proposed that career education bn be viewed as 
one of several possible 4JDswers that might appropriately be given to the 
/question, "//ovv do we get'^back to the basics?" 

Any person concerned with the need tor a "baci«; to basics" ^ihrust m 
American education muSt. of necessitv. look to the teaching/learning process in 
seeking answers Career -education seeks. u}^\is implementation, four basic 
changes in the teachmgjearning process, each ot which is designed to make 
contributions toward increasing academic achievement m the classroom Hach 
deserves brief discussion 

First, career education seeks to serve as a vehicle for bringing a sense of 
meaninglulness and purposefulne^s to the teaching/learning process on the part^ 
ot both students and teachers otfur ilurii^s being equal (and we know many 
variables are ni\i)lved) one m^^ins of increasing academic achievement is to put 
students who \^.hiI ti) learn in classes with teachers wiio want to teach A career 
* education ettort. b> emphasi/ing that one of the reasons wh/tt is important^o 
learn this subject matter is that people u5e it in their work, c Jn serve as a means 
of motivating students to want to learn and^of motivating teachers to ^wanMo 
teach. . * 

This, ot course, is tlie matter of "relevancv " that was so popuhr in education 
only a tew vears ago Jlie primary prt^blem with the "relevancy" movement was 
that Its proponents otten torgot to ask questions regarding "relevancy for 
whom^" and "relevancv when'^^ There was no way such questions could be 
adequately answered >o* long as the ^'relevancy advocates" ignored the need for 
uijiversal appeal of their approaches or -tried to make things "relevant"*in terms 
of the immediate moment Career education has two obvious advantages here' 
(a) sm.c' almost all students perceive tlibniselves. from a very early age. ar 
individuals who will work someday, aini (b) since the basic academic skills can 
easily be pictured as necessary tor almost all kinds of work, career education can 
be a motivational approach .that is appealing to almost all students on a long 
term basis It is a way ot giving a long term and deeper sense of purposcfulness 
to both students and teachers ff this can be done, achievement should increase 
Second, careci education ''seeks to change the teaching/learning process 
through consciously emphxisi/ing the positive accomplishments of students Too 
many teachers, ihstead of^iiiving pupils rewards for what they have done, 
emphasi/.e t6 students what they have failed to do Instead of helping the pupil 
recognue that she/he has accomplished "X** amount, too many teachers 
eniphasi/e that **Y" amount yet remains to be' done. Instead of giving pupils 
credit tor doing the best \Ui:y can. too many teacliers emphasize to pupils that 
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others did better. Career education seeks to reverse this kind of negative 
reinforcement ahd substitute, m^ead. a positive remforLenient system where 
pupils receive rewards, rather thafi punishment, when* the> work in the 

^classroom. The assumption is ^hat. if we want pupils to work hardef in the 
future, we must reward work when it is accomphshed. 

'Third, career education seeks to irfcrease variety in fhe teaching/learning 
process through active invwlv(jpient of ihe.broader Lommuniiy In doing so. it is 
simply necessary to recogni/e that pupils can and do learn in more ways than 
simply ttwougii Reading, in mOre places than simply in the classroom, ^nd from 

^more persons than simply Leriified leaLhers The assumption is that, by inseViin^ 
variety into the teaching/ learning process, probabilities of increasing pupil 
■motivation to learn will mcrease * ^ 

Fourth. Lar9er education seeks to establish a conscious and conscientious 
effort, in every Llaj>ijroom. tu cmphasi/e and reward the practice uf good ^ork 

jhabits Tliis includes an emphasis jhat urges each pupil to (a) come to school 

. (i.e., to work) on time, (b) do the best she/he can do. (c) finish an assignment 
that has been gjven..and (d) cooperate with his/her fella<v pupils (i.e., workers). 
If pupils^can be taught' to practice good work habits in the classroom, the 
assumption is mtide that those habits will be useful both m learning the basic 
skills and m-the pupiPs.later life a's an adult^v/orker^ 

These four b^ftic approaches to increasing produ^tivitj . (a) providing workers 
with^^n' utii|ers tan ding of the irjiportance ^{ the v\.ork to be performed, ^(b) 
rewarding work when it occurs, (c) introducing variety into the ^work place, and 
(d) emphasizing the importanLC of using good work habits, have, been used for 
many years as means of increasing industrial productivity. Career education 
simply assumes that, if applied to the teaching/learning process, they can also be 
used to increase eduL<itional productivity Evidence now ava4lable lends some 
credence to this assumption ^ ' • ' - . 

In claiming that career education can be a useful vehicle for use in increasing 
basic academic achievement, it should be made clear that career education has 
never claimed that it is the sole nor, even the most im^rtant answer to this 
problem. Obviously, the professional and personal qualifications of the teacher 
must be considered as the key factor to be considered. Other possiWe 
contributing factors^ include such variables as^ the quality and quantity of 
leBrmng resources, socioeconomic factors, class size, and the aipount of money 
expended per pupil in ^ne school district as opposed to another. Career 
education seeks to neither play down^he importance of such additional factors 
nor ti) substitute' /or them, father, it simply claims that a career education 
approach to the teaching/learntng process holds positive potential for use as a 
vehicle for improving basic academic achievement. 



(Bhaerrriiin. Robert D Career f Jucattun and Baste Academic Achievement A Dcscrip- 
tiic Anaty sis oj the Research Washin^iton, D.C. U.S. Government Printing Office, 1977.) 




Career Education and Career Guidance, and Career Development 

Rcccnllv, the Lclnl^ 4?dii<^^Hion/* *Varcei guid.iiKc/' and '\arccr 

development** have been ii^cd b\ niaiiv^ab tluuigh thcv bMioiiv iiious tcinis 
eM^cnllaI thai ba^u ditYeiciKCN in the nieaninp ut thc^c Iciins he <.lcarlv 
uiulerstood 

The ierm *lL»iiecr dcvclDpnieiit ' reU'iN to a dcvciopiiiontal pluces^. oxleiuling 
over dhiiost tfiXciilire lile <paii. thioiitih whkh pcisons develop llie (.a[).T^> for 
and engage in work as [lai t ot their total h(est\le As ^siiJi, "career development'' 
IS best thoULiht of as pan ot luinian. lliovv ih and Lieveloppiciit As apio^ess, it is 
IvpilalK thoiiiiht nt m the developmental st<mes ol ^areei a\s<irencbs <.<iteer 
exploration ^a^eei decision making careei pianniim and p]e[)aration caieer 
eslabiishniejU, career maintenance and caieer decline Both '\areer education** 
and *\areer mndaiue** li>c Thhf caieet Llevelopinent process as a philosoplnc'al/ 
rcsfarih basis lor their conceptual and impicnwntatiT)n et'tort^s 

"Career guidapLe** >is best tJiuught ot as a seU)f services devised and operated 
*or purposesMit' assisting peij>ons m the caieei MevelopnVMit piocess As a sct/)f 
services, *\areei guidance'* includes services sUch as (1) services designed to 
provide*the indivuhial uith a nioie posjtive self concept. (2 | services designed to 
increase the nulividuars selt^ understanding, (3) services designed to iiicreiKelhe 
"individuar'i understauding of etiucational and occupational o^xportunitlesjav^aih 
able to iTim^her. (4) services designed, to assist the mdivuhul in the Careci 
dccisiun-niaking process, and ) services designed help iiii^lividuals implement 
decisions thin have made ObviouslV the *\areet educ-iition'* ^Ifort is, in part, 
designed to alsi^ make sure that individuals receive tliesc same services hi this 
sense, too, 'career education** and "career guidance** are ver\ ^shnilar 

Jvvo ^iinpojtant operational ditferciices, lumever, CMSt between what is 
comnionlv regauled as *\areer guKiance** as opposed to 'Varc^^r education.** One 
concerns itselt with the tact that the term "career guidance"* has t\ pically bo^n 
thougliljul pnmariK as one role ot the professional counscTor^C^^er education 
advocates have maintained thai thej^aieer guidance functiwn is one mat lequires 
the participati*)n nt Llassiuoni teachers. members**of the honie/familv structure, 
and members ot the busine^s/labDr, mdustrv ^ profesbional/government com- 
nuinitv /// uJiUrmn to the eflort> ot the professional counselor Recently ..several 
leadais in the ^.ouiisehng and gUkhince tielil have j^icturcd the need tor* 
nivulvemcnt of all of these kinds ot persons, m a coordinated t^eanr effort, witlu 
the pr-olessional cuunscloi being but one member of that team To the extent 
this view M/f expansion in kinds ot persotis involved m the.careeY guidance 
princess i;amv m [^npul.intv . tlien the terms "career guidance** and '-ca'rcer 
education ' \vill in Lut. have much in common H\this view prevails, then iJicn: 
IS no ewcnriul Jiljcrvnn /nnutv/ the proJcssKfUal tounsclor's role in carver 
guidafue and lit\ her rale in nirLcr eJuLdtion. This, of course, is not fo sa> that 
the professional cuuiiselor in most educational seUings. is charged (/»///! with the. 
career guidance 4imc tion ' * " ^ ' ^ 
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The reniatnmg way in which the terms 'Vareer guidance" and 'Career 
education" ditfer m incaiung the ^trong emphasis ureer education place§ on 
the teaching/'learmiig proLC^s, m addition to the career deveK)pment process, as a 
basis for Its conceptual efturts. -Career guidance, on the other hand, uses^the 
career development process as its prinn' basis f^r Lon^eptualiZ-ation In this way, 
the two terms 'Vareer guidance" and 'Vareer education" cannot and will not 
become synonymous in meaning. ^ 

Infusion/Threading/Weaving in Career Education 

Most career education advocates ha\e reLommended that the skills, knowl- 
edges, and attitudes students receive aj> J result of the Lareer education effort 
siiould uot be packaged m a forma} career education ''course" or series of 
courses Instend, the ^.oniiuon reconynendation is that they be ^'infu\d," 
"threaded," or "woven" inU) the content of existing courses in the curriculum 

There are three basu reasons \vh> this recommendation has been made First, 
and most important, tt must be ^remembered that career education seeks to 
refoLUs tUe eutirc cdiuation system in'wa>s that will bring a more proper and 
appropriate emphasis' to the goal ot education as preparation for wojk If the 
skills, knowledges, and attiUiOes to be ^transmitted Uirougli a career education 
eftoft wereMo be transmitted througli addition of a new course, the result would 
be an *:add-on" butwiot a "'rcfocUs" of the system Tliose educators, other than 
the ^'career education teacTier," wmild likely feel that 'they have httlcT. if any, 
r-€Sponsib*lity for; oh longing then; i^chaviors^orMncieasing their own dndei'stand- 
ings, Tlie result-would be that career cduu-ition's potential fbr contributing to 
incredses in pupil- academic achreveijteht' would be greatly decreased 
- Se<rond..the skills, l^nowledges, and attitudes career education seeks to 
transmit to sludent-s can, by and large. 'be effectively and naturally given to 
students as part of the regular educational process Moreover, many teachers and 
counselors were .already engaged in these kinds of activities long before the term 
'Vareer education" was comed. In addition, 'if a riew^kind of "career education 
course" were added to today's already over-crowded camculum, decisions 
would have to be made regarding what parts of the existing curriculum should be 
abandoned. It simply does not ^ppear to be good logic to think about 
transmitting career education to students through the mechanism of an entifejy 
new course. - ^ 

Third, to use the "new course" approach would inevitably lead to si/eable 
'increases m the cost of public ejJucatron Staff salaries and physical equipment 
(inckidirlg dassroom space) are the major items involved in an^y school budget 
In these times.'the commonpubhc call is to make education most cost effective, 
nor to make it still morc/ostly If. to implement c;areer education, sizeable 
.^creases in the education budget were to be required, it is highly doubtful if 
•many educational institutions would he either able or mchtied to move rapidly^ 
In view uf the fact that it does not^appear to be essential that the "new course" 
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approdLli be idkcii, it would be e\tieniel> d^ttiLiiIl lo )Ublil> lliibwdppio.i^h uitli 
those now l once mod vmiIi liokhiia duVMi ;,he costy^t ediiLation 

The basic rationale behind advu^a^ing J|^^ intuMni: tiiicadmg, weaving ap- 
proach b that pupils Lun uaiiurc the skills, know IcJi^cs, and attitudes career 
ediuation Wiks ^^ t(>//u'i ulule simultannm\l\ being f)h>tnated ti) learn and iiK^^ 
uhrcase the amount i>j suhi^\t matter a( tua'fh' learned lllustiative examples 
include (a) pupils ean become more avvaie ut tlie naluie v( the woild ot' paid 
eniplovnient and i^inuiltancuusK leain the iinpuitaiKc of the basi^ academic 
skills {"or attaining ^^ullc^s in the CKaipational suueu jb) pupiN ^an exploie 
their interest in pus.sible careers and sinuilianeouslv ieaiii uh\ subjects the\ are 
taking in >chuui are essential tor sullcss in thuse ^arceis (l) pupils Van leain 
both about the Iree enteiprise svst^ni and UKreasc tlieii skills ,in basic 
matheinatiLs it the niatheniaiks problems thev Jire giwn aje related to free 
enterprise Lon^eriis. (d ) pupils ^an^n^rease thou leading etleLtiveness b) leadmg 
about ^areeis m vvhuh thev have expressed interest while siinultaneouslv 
learning iiioie about those carecis.lel pupils ^an be motivuted to lj:arn foreign 
^ngiiages more etlectiveiv if tcacheis use examples ot how people use t\Keign 
laiiizuagcs* m then work as nair ot the teaching learning pio^ess and (f^ pupils 
can learn decision-making skills it an a^tiv itv -iiiiented approach to teaching is 
utih/ed that deiiKMuls students lo make decisions 

Because the mkision, thie ad mg, weaviim approach can be pictured as both 
eftective .and practical does not mean that it is eas> [o ihiplement Major 
problems exist with letereiice to inservke education that must be solved These 
problems are\iiscussed later m this [japer * 

Collaboration in Career Editcation * . 

The woid *cullaboration. * as used m caieer education, is intended to impK 
the need tor action and pohcv J'oiiiuilation responsibilities to be assumed 
non-educalurs as ^^velKls b\ educators m mipleinenting caieer ediualum It is 
essential that peishiis. agencies, and organi/.atioj^s outside the struLture of formal 
education be givtin part of the cr-edit, wheiever uireer education succeeds The 
prune reason tof'this is iliat it is equallv essential that the> be.given part of the 
blaine if career education imf)lementation eftoits fail in an> given communit> 
The essential rationale beliiud ^his ap[)ioacii can be seen by consideimg the 
difterences in meaning between the words "cooperation"' and "collaboratjon 
The word ''cooperation" vvould be an appiopriate onc^ to use were career 
educaluui to be viewed as education's priigrani^and prMem hi that case, 
persons trom the broader coiiimunit) could be called upon tu cooperate with 
the education >i>steni m solving the education s> stem's problem However, 
, long-ruj;! accounltabihty for the success, oi l^iilure, of the effort would rest 
squarely on the uducatK)n system 

Tlte word "c(illaboratioii/'>)n the olhei hand, implies tirat career education is 
a njninuinitv pr|)blem, sfniplv a problem for ttie education system To the 
extent this is true and career education advocates claim it n'then a set of 
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conynmut>- jaion fcspDiiMbiliiio^ whuh um be perjarnicd by persons in llw 
broader commumtv hui mn hv cduuitors iiui^t bo idciitinca and accepted 
Moreovei. if larccr cdiuatiun is lo be \ie\ved a:, a Loniniiinitv'erforU llien polic\ 
forniuiation for career eduLation L.innot soiiMblv bo loft oiiK in the hands of 
educators 

Three distinct L()iiiminiit\' soLiiuenis aio vital to LoILiboiation in career 
ediiciftion First, tho bLisiiiess rjbui iiidiisti) protessional. government comniiH 
nit\ must assume an active pjiliLipatui\ lule That role begin^ with assuniiim 
responsibihtv toi pankip.iimi! in iihenue ediKation oi educators aimed at 
helping eduiators bettci undeistand the v.oild o( paid eiiiphAmont outside of 
jxlucation \\\ addition that coninuinii) ^eguient nuist be*vvinH\g to assume 
responsibihtv tor scivuil: as resoui^e peisons m classrooms. \o\ making 
work-sites available iui ^aieei awaieness,^ Lareer e\ph)raiion. and toi work 
experience apppitunities toi studen[s I malU. this Lommunit> segment must be 
wilhng to participate m career eduLation poii^v formuiatioh with referi^nce to 
quesUons that eduuitor^ cannot be expeaed lo answer using their own 
backguniiuK These inJudc such questions as ^^^^ 

I Whaf ^flould students^know about the jree enteiprise system' About 
the nrgaui/ed lab(:>i movement in the I'mted States'' About how-to 
appl\ tor and a^tuallv obtain employment'' 

J What ^^ersonncl arid plivsi^al icsouues exist in the comnuinitv loi use 
m Laicei education' How. and'under what Condition's, can educators 
L on tact a1ui utiii/c t^ese resouues' l-low ^an the ma\inuiin num<j;ier\uvl 
vanetv of\omnuiniIv Vesouue:i be made ;ivailab'le for use'^' * , . # • 

3 I'lidei^what LirLumstanccs should student work expeiiente oppor4U7ii-' 
ties bo provided' Slu)uid woik exiierieiKe be paid oi unpaid*' Shoiild 

, " the pjime puiposc ut work experienLe"be exploration for the student or 
pioductivit) tor the eiiiplover' Or soipc combination of the two'' 

4 Who IS \k^ evaluate ics.ouice pe: sons" froi^ the, Lommunitv who come 
into classrooms" To whonv sh(uild sudi evaluations be leported'? ^Vho is 
to evaluate licld trip experience^' fn whom should those evaluations be 
repented' 

^QueslKMis such as these demand joint participation ot educators and persons 
from the buMncss iaboi industry , piotcssional government coinmumt> Policy 
recommendations rcsultimj from such joint participation will be essentia! tor 
legal actiDiis that schoni b(jaids, labor unions) employers, and local government 
officials must make ^ 

A second important commumtv segment vital to the career education 
collaborative etiort consists ot the wide vaiietv of existing community agencies 
and organizations tuund m almost c>erv communilv vvfio are already actively'^ 
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involved in helping ytnith in >.areer awareness, career ex}?^oration. and career 
decision making. Hxaniples of ^ucli agencies and organizations imlude: 

Chamber of Commerce 

Local service clubs (Rotary. Lions, Kiuanis, etc ) 
American Legion and Legion Auxiliary 
Exploring Program. Scouting. USA 
* Girl Scouts of America 

Junior Achievement 
Local labor union councils 
Local apprenti^t^ship councils 
Local CLTA operations 
Local Council of Churches 

YWCA ' . ' . 

YMCA 

National Alliance of Businessmen 
Women's American ORT 

Council of Business and Professional Women's Clubs 
Grange 

National Urban Coalition 

National AbSociaiion for Advancement of-Colored People 
National Organization for Women 

The above list is intended to be illustrative, not exhaustive. Organi/atio^s 
/ Sikh as these Ii^i/c. for many >ears, been engaged-soinetimesjn cooperation 
with and sonictunes independent of 'the tormal education systcni-in career 
educa-tion acinitics A comnuinit> career education effort that ignores, or fails 
to erfecti\ei\ utilize, such^rganizations m a collaborative fashion is asking for 
both mefficieney and ineffectiveness Participation of representatives of such 
. groups in career education policy formulation a/id action efforli, is essential. To 
do so, educators must rid themselves uf the false notion that '^education" and 
"schooling" are synonymous terms, that students can have learning experiences 
only during the school day (or the ^) months of the school ;'efirr), and that credit 
for helping youth should be given only to educators. 

The third impurtaiil community segment required for an effective collabora- 
tive caieer education effort is the home/family structure. Tiiere is no phase of 
career education career awareness, career exploration, developing good work 
habits and personally meaningful sets uf work values, reduction of stereotyping, 
or career planning and decision making that should be considered "off b^^se" for 
parents Too many youth continue to be hampered in their career development 

^^^"-.^use tlie lack o_C cafe.eT_informanon-and/or the negative impressions of 

work and^the occupational society that they receive from their parents. Too 
many pupils enter the elementary school already strongly biased in occupational 
stereotypes regarding race, sex, and physical handicaps. There is no ^way an 
effectivp career education effort can be accomplished until and unless the 
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home/family struLture bcLonies a part of tlub cttort Collaboration, not 
cooperation, is the answer proposed by career education 

Career Education and the. Goals of American Education 

In 1918. the NEA CommibMon on the Reorganization ol 'Secondary 
Education, chaired by Dr Cliarles Lliot. President of Harvard University, 
published a report on the goalb of cduLation entitled Cardinal Pnnnplcs of 
Secondary l:diaation Tliese ^even *Vardinal principles" niLUuIed 

1. Health 

2. Command of F-'undaniental Processes 
3 Worthy Home Membership 

4. Vocation / 

5 Civic hducatic^n 

6 Worthy Use of Leisure Time 

7 htluca} Character 

Later attempts to state the goals o^\ American education ni terms of some 
combination of process and content objectives Kick tiie global character of these 
original *'scven cardinal principles." For career education.'s efforts to be viewed 
w!t,hin the context of the goals of American education demands that some global 
view of those goals be used. ^ > • 

With the kmd of global goals pictured by the "seven cardinal principle's;' it is 
obvious that attempts to refocus American education could'be centered around 
arfy one of thqse goals. It should be eqmilly obvious that, were a refocusmg 
effort to be attempted around all seven goals simultaneously, it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to' develop an implemenDa'tion scheme that could bC 
made operational for the system as a whole. Finally, and most miportant, it 
should also be obvious that, when a refocusing effort is mounted aimed at one of 
these seven basic goals, its implementation jf executed properly, holds positive 
potential for helping to attain all of the others, 

it IS important in any agenc> or organization to be able to see beyond the ^ 
immediate goals formulated and faced on a daily basis if one is to sense a deeper 
sense of meanmgfulness and purpos(;/ulness' in what one does In education, 
teachers have recently found themselves so pressured to pay attention to the 
immediate' content and process objectives associated ''^ith their subject matter 
that many have missed a deeper s(?nse of purposefulness for meeting with 
students As a result, the goal of education, for too many, has simply become 

- trdncation itsdf. This is wrong People don't go to school just so they can go to 
school! Education must be viewed, in terms of its deeper purposes, as 
preparation for something. By trying to refocus American education around the 
global goal of education as preparation for work, career education has tried to 
create a basis for gaining a deep(*r sense of meaning and purpose in education 

. both for those who teach and for those who learn ^ 
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'IJv using the global piiipose of education as preparation for work, caieer 
educatiun has been able lo devise a set of iniplenientation strategies that, m 
addition to meeting ihis goal, carl also contribute, m a positive fashion, to 
meeting all\bther basic global goals ,ot education as well Tliat is, effective 
implementation of career education should contribute,* positive!) , to the global 
goals of (a) health, (b) command of fuiittiamental processes, (c) worthy home 
membership, (d) civic education, (e) worthv use ot leisure time, and (f) ethical 
character as well as to the global, goal of ^vocation" (as it is called in the 'Seven 
cardinal principles") 

^ Because this is so in no wav means that, if education is refocused in way^ 
advocated b> career education, then all education will become career education. 
Far from it. Career education will, if properly implemented, enhance alf of the 
basic goals of education throug^ the mechanism of trying to bring a more proper 
and appropriate emphasis to |)nly one namely, education as preparation fof' 
work. It will not replace, detract froni, or demean any of the other basic goals of 
American education \ 

Just 3s career education dots not demean nor detract from other basic global 
goals of education, neither do is it, in anji^a^ , detract from the current popular 
emphasis being given to contefit and process goals of education Instead, it puts 
such goals in a broader perspective that, hopefully, will make their^attainment 
make more sense to both pupiU and teachers,. 

Career Education and Higner Education 

Career education, concj^plually , covers the entire system of education 
extending fron)^ the early elementary school years through the entire college and 
university system and on iilto adult,' recurrent/continuing education. Yet, to 
date. Its* jnipleiiientation hat occu/^retl primarily at the elementary , secondary 
School levels Resistance •to It rue implementation of career education has been 
most noticeable at the college/universU^ level. Here, some of the api?arent 
reasons for that, resistance aijid some possible solutions will be discussed briefly. 

First, and most apparent, has been the false perception apparently held by 
miviy in higher educatRjn ^thal,.,tc embark iiji H.areer education, , it will be 
'-necessary de emphasize the impoj'tance of tlVe'hberal arts Hopefully , persons 
holding this view will shortly recognue that, rather than de-<imphasi/,ing the 
liberal arts. Career education attemfyts to pjace the liberal arts in proper 
perspective with professional specialization courses ^nd preparation programs. 
Career education calls,' 'to be certain, for something nufrc than the liberal arts, 
but, in no way, does it call foi a de-emphasis on the basic importance of the 
liberal arts 

Second, while seldom expressed diiectly, there appears to be a feeling on the 
part of some in higher education that, .if they emphasi/.e education as. 
preparation for work, they may find themselves at'a'relative disadvantage when 
compared with otli.er forms of postsecondary education. That is, institutions 
such as' the technical ipstitute, certain f(?rms 0f postsecondary voc«fifjdf\al 
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eduLatiun, or apprentiLCship programs nia> piodute graduates^wliose CLonomiG 
returns from tlH'U educational investment are. in many instances, as greater, 
greater than those aLciuiiiLi to persons with the baccalaureate degree. Moreover, 
with the current widespread publicity regarding the product^i(^ of an oversupply 
of college graduates in relationship to creation of*job opportunities requiring a 
college degree. thejypiLal college or university nvay also suffer when its 
placement success rate compaicd with those of other kinds of institutions 

Career education adyoeaies would an^^ver this kind of concern in two ways 
One way would bejjy encouraging colleges and universities to think broadly 
' abo.ut the multiple goaU they hold and the multiple advantages accruing to 
students who possess a ci liege degree The current emphasis on career education 
may well be a golden opportunity for colleges and univer.^ities tu make clear to 
their students and tu the bioader pubUc a set of reasor\s tor attending college 
that extend well heyuiid the goal of education as prep.M;.ition tor work, A second 
way ot answering this kind of>;oncern, of course, would be for the college or 
university to make a more* concerltrated tMTurt to meet the.^oal of education as 
preparation t\)r work 

Third, many more college^ and" universities appear to be more inclined to 
move more toward a career development tlian a career education emphasis in 
their aileiiipti to help students solve education/ wurk relationship problems. 
Tliat IS. ihey have added on to the kinds of educational opportunities that 
previously exhlc^ without seriously altering them bxampfes suCh as special 
progr/iis in experiential learlung., vanous forms of cooperative education and 
'wor-k experience, courses m careej choice and decision making, increases in 
ctireer guidance aruU^unselmg s.ervices. and increases in college place nrent 
services are fmmd today on many "college campuses Yet, on tho3e same 
' ' CiUi>puses. the ty pical^meniber of the teachmg faculty ap*pears to continue to 
operate about "as usu.J " Unless chaiige comes to the teaching/leaijning process, 
career 'Cilucation cannot be.i>aid to have "taken place. So long as an adcbon 
approadt is used. the. Krnf *Vareer development" is^jnore appropriate than the 
term *\aieef education** to describe the^ efforts "Perhaps ^this is why the term 
"career development** setin:^ to be mure pdpubr-on some college campuses than 
the ternr cSreer education ** ^ 

Fourth, it is becoming increasingly obvious that, especially among some , 
private colleges and universities, the goal of education as prepaNition for work is 
not one considcr'ed important by j^he institution. Unlike the systeniAjf publically 
supported education, there 'is no necessary reason, of coCirse, why a particular 
educational mstitution should feel an obligation to emphasize education as 
preparation fur work. Careei education advoosteS^do^ot criticize such 
institutions. Insiead. they simply ask thei^i to make their institutional 
goals whatever* they may be clear to students who, attend and to those who ^ 
pay 'the costs uf suppoi ting the institi^tion Tins should inditde making clear the 
fact that the institution does not preten^o ready its graduates for work. 
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In spite of such prublein.s atui LOiueinb, iiicreasing numbers o\ Lolleges an J 
universities now appear tu ho moving touard implementation uf a true career 
education effort. Much more is obviously needed 

Career Education and the Community College 

Great similar,H> exists betv^een the phdusophkal basis tor Laieer education 
and the philosophical basy on which the curtiinunit) college mo\cment has been 
built -In spite of this^ a career education emphasb l_^i,as bec^^i .>>lou to come To the 
conmiunit> college setting Tins ap|;ears. in* part, to be due to this higli degiee of 
philosophical similarit) That is, nian\ coiiimunitA colleges feel the\ are ahead) 
engaged in career education a'lid that no new thrust is needed 

In part, however, it appears to be due to the mabilit) of the community 
college to-simpl> adopt the caieer education model that, has evolved at the 
'elementary /secondarv level This is due. appears, to variations that exist in the 
si/e ^6f communit> colleges. Uie communit> resources available for use by 
community colleges, and the Composition of the student bod\ Of these 
•variables, the niost important seems io^c the\omp<.tsition of the studient^ body . 

'Where the Lonmuinitv college student bod\ is composed largely of recent 
high school graduates, Jhe general c^treer education model thai operates at the 
secondary ^chool levt! seems to hold high potential for use These students are 
faced with the same kinds of career^ awareness, careqr'exploration, and career 
decision inaklpg problems that high .scIk'voI students Jace. They are also faced 
with the ixecesslty for vievving and utili/mg the total academic resources of the 
inshtiitionvin wavs tFtat will best hel|\^them attairl the goaU)f education as 
preparation fur work. The problems' ot relationships between the sa-calle'd 
*'ac^demic" and"^\oLational education'' faculty ntembers are similar to J^se 
found <it the secondary schooMevel 

On the other hand, tl\e commum't> college. ^whose students are, on the 
average, more than 25 >ears ol^ faces ^uite a different kind of challenge with 
respect to^career eduLation MucR* publicity lias been given to needs of adult 
workers to be re-tramed for new occupa>ons ^s the occupations they formerly 
held disappear While this, tu he sure, is taking placcjo some ex.tent. problems of 
occupational upgrading and of finding wa>s ofmakiiigmore constructive use of 
leisure tinie, woul^ api^ear to be much more common among older community 
college students A c'afeer education pffurt designed to meet such needs will 
obvioOsly look considerably differeot from that \vhich has developed at the 
secondary school level Jt 

_ » _ __ _ - - ^ - — — - 

""Inlcrest in career education seems to.be developmg ver> r.j^ndly at the 
community college level It appears that' this will coptmue occur. 

J. , 

Inservice Education in Career Education 

Since career education does not advocate the ^"add on'' approach to 
edutationaUhange. it* must depend on changing the attitudes, knowledge, skills. 
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and actions of its paiticipants li a true refocusiiig of education is to occur Tl\is 
niakes the topic ol mseivicc education one of niajoi ii\,iportance for career 
education. ^ \ * ' * . 

Classroom reailicrs are th\^ single most important resource for change m 
education. Thus an> discussion of t^^ 'need for and natuie of^ iiiscryce 
"education must begin with a\onccrn toi^ the tcacliyig Ucultv Majoj jie.h c^f 
emphasis here include helpiiiii teachers * , ' / 

i ' > 

1 Understand and accept Hie career education^^onccpl ^ 
» 2 Learn how to think ot the goal ol education ay reparation toi uoik m 
relationship to (a) other bask goals of education and (b) the process 
and content goals to which the tea*. her is alreadv accustX)med 

3 Learn both'about (^a) the i/ature of the world of pwid cmplovmeni 
outside of education and (b)1tlnv that world operates ^ 

4 Learn about the multiple career mipli^jtions of their subject matter 

5 Learn how to use communit\ personnel <is res()urce persons m the 
classroom ' ' ' ' 

<0 Learn how to use the cA)mniunit> as a k^arning laba;ator> for l^elping 
^ students learn moro subject mattpr of the course 

7 Learn llie basic principles of career development to an extent that 
assures Uie career development process will be taken coriectl) into 
account m planning classroom activities , 
" 8 Learn how to thread career education skills^A^owledges. and altitudes 
into the teaching/learning process in wavs that will retain the basic 
importance of the teacher's subject matter 

Sonie teric^hers alread>>know afj^of these things, others seem io he able 
learn them m a reUitivelv short period of formal training coupled with the 
learning that the ica^jhei lU)Cs as he/she attempts to inipleijient careei educatunv 
'in the class, still others seem resistant, to and/or unable to learn thQse things.- 

Counseling and giiidhuc peisoiinel have an opportunit>. if ftiey^hoose to 
capitah/e on it, to pla> ke> roles in the implementation of career education at 
the building le'vel^ Some alread> are However, the vast majont> of sucli person^ 
will rec]Uire consiJe'rable upgrading before the> art; equipped to talce advantage 
of all the opportunities career education offers the protession'al counselor Major 
areas of emphasis here include helping these persons ^ \ 

1 Understand the wa>s in which tlie career ediication concept extends 
beyond ffie career development concept 

2 GreatK increase tlw^n understanding of career development, of occupa- 
tionab educational information, of career decision making, and'oPvalues 
clarincation 

3 Learn how to help classroom teachers better understand and participate 
in the cijreer guidance process 

4. Learn how to better utili/e community resources as a tool for 
increasing student self-ifndeistanding througli experiential learning 
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Curriculum spaiuliuy media spcciaiiuy and school admimstrators Jv^vc 
professional leaJership .uul .uoKi!^all^e roles to pluv in unplementation ot 
career^ cdncalion They. loo. wi!! lequne .^nservice education Witlt such 
personnel, major areas of emphasis iiuliule ^ 

1 Undersiami ^.dreci cducanon a, vehiJc lor use in refocusint: 

educational practiLes 
^ Developing and implemeiiunii sJuh)1 pt)liaes wnii respect to use ot 
.ommunuv resour.es m eduLatu)n inJud^ng theTr Use as part ot the 
extended school concept \ - " , 

3 !edrnuig about and prosidini: means for dealing svith the costs ot 
implenientnig career education 

4 I'ndersltmduig and unplenuMUmg a sLope and sequence plan for use hi 
careei exlu^ation 

5 Devising and nnplcmentmg ii.eans for helping and rewarding teachers m 
their elToFts to use a careei eduLalion approach in the classroom 

lhi\mcssllaln>r^tidiisiry,proics\umul)iovcrnmait must become active partici- 
pants It tbe caicer ediiLation eltort is to-be su.Lesstul The> . too. mus^nol be 
Ignored Nvheu the topK ^rt^ i^^qd to^ inserM.e education is considered With such 
personiieL major areas of i^nphasisTn inscrsice educatum include 

1 Understanding tlic'iKAiue-.lnd goalv of ^arjccr cducalion as these relate 
< . botii to other eduLational goi^ls and^with broader societal goals ' 

: Understandum uhv it is^npor.tdnt that they become partners in the 
.areer education Lollabor.ane effort le. that career education calls 
for mo!e than sunpK Looperation with educators 

3 rndersiandutg hou' to relate positiveU with teachers and students in 
the leaLhum learnmg process 

4 lindersta^iding how thev can participate etfecfively in the career. 
development'pruLess m wa>s that protect freedom of choice tor those 
students with whom the> come in contact 

\ommumtv organizations conLerned about and aaive in holpmg^youth solye 
educalion/wo'rk problems should become an integral part of a coordinated 
communit> career edu.-alion effort Many such organi/ations (e.g.. Jumor 
Achievement. Lxploring Scout ^'^A. Girl Scouts, etc ) have local community 
pro-rams that are derived trom a master^ plan made up by. their national 
orJni/ations Career education .an be.ome a vehicle for making those national 
plans work better proVidmg persons operating them at the local community level 
learn how to 

1 Organi/e^and operate their programs as a part of the extended school 

concept ' V 

2. Work, with otiier Lommumtv agencV>q^>s that assure maximum 
eftlciency in ,utih/ation ot Lommuni\^resources and availability of 
opporcumi^es for nuiximum numbers of sfH4^nts 
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3. Thmk .iboul thpir piogramnidtiL cllorts m leniib ot wjys in which il 
relates \^ the total career educatiDji concept 

School bmrd members! member^ of cduvaium ^ovenuUg bodies are legally 
• respbnsible for establishing basK educational poliues, lt\ a reer education is to 
become a vehicle lof^rel\K;usiiici education, a is obviouslv essential that such 
persoHS have endorsed career educution To do so. thc^ need to learn ^ 

1 The busic concepts ol carcci education m terms oi us nature, need, 
purposes, and goals 

2 How to handle the concept or^LomiiiuniU Lollabon^lion m career 
education in \va> s Lompatible witli legal polity -ITiaking respons^bll^^les 
ot school boards and educational governing bodies 

Parous are crucial persons, especially ai tht^K-i: Ic.vel. in the (^Tective 
implementation of caree; education As prime innuenLers\)r > outly^ies and 
decisions, parents can be eithei tieniendousl) helplurs)r tremendously harm- 
ful-io the career education ef^lort It positivd benelTts a>e to accrue. tl>en 
parents must learn how to . ^ 

1. Present a positi.ve [Mcture of the parents^work to childien 
2 Discover and utih/c the h.ime tamily structure jn helpmg youth learn 
aboyt and enua^e in work 
. ^ ^ 3 Serve as resource per'sons for Lareer^'cdutation in the classroom 

4 Participate, as vi^luiiteers. in .areer education efforts to help students 
engage in experiential learning opportunilies in the broader community 

^5 Discuss career, educational plans and decisions with their children* 

Several general principles \n mscrvice education in career education can be 
derived from study of the kinds aflists that iiave beeq generated here. S>ne, of 
course, would apply to anv inservice effort, but\)thers seem uniquely important 
latlie community collaborative effort known as "career education:'* 

1 inservice education must be a^continuing. not a '"one shot'' effort. 

2 inservice education jn educatTon cannot be limited to a llngle topic area 
sucii as career education Any given topjc must fit in with a total plan ' 
for inservice education. 

^ 3ince career education mvoives the efforts of a wide variety of persons, 
the inservice effort cannot be limited to only a single group, 

^ iipervice education needs of various segments of education and the 
broader community are common onl/witli" respect to understanding 
the basic nature, need for, ai^d purposes of career education ' 

5 Specific inservice needs of persons involved in car(?er education vary 
greatly liiereby making it necessary to devise and operate different 
kinds and forms of inservice education for each. 

v 



() The oflltihitratnc luturc ot caicci cdu^.inoii <a\U toi the lowit cxpoitisc 
and cltoiis hi MLiru seuincnts ot 'edu<,jlioii ^md ilic t"y^M<^cr coninui- 
nity It is inipossdik and inipiaotik^al to expert each to boconic e>[KMt 
in the kindb ot kno^vledges and skills requiied ol otheis 

7 Various segments ot ediKation and the inoader toniiiuinitv need to 
become unohed in proudmg insciu^e ediuation /^^r c^/t oihcf lor 
example, teachers >.an l>e "inseiu^ed i"\ inisnh^yssiucTi and vii^e veisa 
counselors ^an be "mseiviLed" b_\ teacher^ i^^t as appi opiiatei^ as 
lea».hcrsean be "mseivked" in ^.ntinsciois 

S With an> Nei;nieni,a lai^iepait ol the "mseivKe eltoit ^au h^>e\peued 
to he in iIk; lorni ot \>n-ilie job ' tMiiiiiiij lathci than iii a i>tiui lured 
uorksiiop oj ^lass selling I he "leainiiig b\ doini;" appioa^h nia\ 
hvcoiiie the uionI common l^ani i^t mseiM^e education tor caieei 
education 

*> An esivential pail ot iiiserMce education toi an\ -segiiieiii ol ediaalion oi 
tile hroadei community juiisi concern ilsell wiihjiow to woik with, 
learn tronu and pro lit b\ liie exj^ertise and expeiienLC oi" other 
segments \ii "isolationist" appioach is iinwcnkahle 
10 liiservice ediicaiion toi ^aicei edutuiion must he planned, coordiri^ed. 
and t)peiated in a ^ oiiiiiiuiiii\ s^•^^cl^ [)lan usingAi consistent LOiiLeptual 
and pliilosofflika! vMeu ol ^aioei eaucation While "careei ediiLUtiorr' 
(.alls toi dilleieni [)eisi)iis lo do ditteuni ihmgs, lhe> nuisi shaie a 
common undeistandimi ot ilie iiieaning ol "caieei education " 

I ven assuming a Loinhination ol a "leachuiL: each oiliei" aiul a "learning b\' 
^doing'* appioadi as. ^lle^*^j)J imc veiucles lor Use in caicei ediuatign inservi^e 
et'jufis. [t Is sttrt obvioi^s\hai tumls\ull he'iek^jyiied to pa_\ to* ^iliis ettoil In the 
tlrst place sonic time wiW be nuoKed i e , ii'Lannol i/// be don^^ on a "leariinig 
bv domg"*basis lime is iiioiie_\ In the second place, tlieie will be need tc)r some 
^areei ediicaiiori expeitise oum and be\ond lluit [losbe^'kHl b\ those peisons lor 
>j^hom the neeil tni nisei vue educatPMi h^is been indicated Whether that 
expertise is piouded m. ihe Joini ot outside (.oiisiiltants. ihiougli that o( a 
"conini,unU^\ careej eduction Lueiidmatoi ." oi l\\ svjine combination ot these 
means, this. too.\vill iiuoKe the expendituie ot" some luiuK There^seenis httle 
doubt hut that of the total costs invi)lved m implenienimg careei education, a 
eonsideiable poition should l)e devitted'tn this mservue ettmi In spite oT this 
tunding necessity iheie is no alteinalive available to (hose Lomiiuiiniies who 
want to implement a <.omf)iehensive elteLlue caieei education etTc^it Ihe 
implementation of career education will not be witlunil JkiA 



The Community Cat'ee^ Education Coordinator 

Too many past eitorls. eadi^ begun with the "noble pdipose ot^ lelocusing ^ 15^^ 
American education have I ailed I iiher they ucie "tads" that disappeared from 
siglit in a lela lively tew yi^ais ni tliev became sniij^le "add ons" to an educational 
system which, as a si stcnu tailed to Jmipjc It seeiiis likely that ^aieei education 
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will, in the long run. either bUc^eed or tail dcpenJmg on the wibdorn of Focal 
policy makers m devisini; and iiiipienientuig policies designed to assure that 
systafi rcjoiiis, uiihei than fm>\^ram add-jjn. remains the central thrust of career 
education 

In this^regard. decision^ made with reference to policies and practices m 
emplovnient of local career education coordinators wll be of pivotal impor- 
tance The fi^IluvMng recommcndatuniiJ retlect current policv of OF/s Office of 
Career Hducam>n on this matter 

1 At the level, it is lecuiiimended that full-tiniQ '\ommunit> career^ 
■ education coorduTaturs ' be eiiiplu\cd at the conmiunit) oi school system 

level, but not at the school buildmu level 

2 In postsecondary educational institutions, it is recommended that 
career edu>.atiun coordinators be, employed at the institutional level, but not 
in discrete segments of the institution. 

3 In teacher education settings, it is recommended that 'the prityie 
emphasis be placed on mfxising career education within the course offering 
of all departments vvith a, secondary emplKisis, if any at all, devoted to the 
coi}*truction of j^pe^ial courses or degree programs carrying 'the label of 
"career education^" 

In this section, an attempt«^»*iLbe made to explain both the rationale for and 
the operational implications of^y|^se cto^nmendations / 

The rationale for creating a position uf *\areer education coordinator** flf// 
IS two-ft5ld First. It IS based un acceptance of the notion that those things which 
are designated as "everyone's business" quickly become ''no one's business.'' 
With the wide variety of community segments envisioned as participating in a 
comprehensive career education effort, it will be essential that someone operate 
as a ''nuslger** to constantly promote and en,courage the effort. Second, it is 
.essential, in every community, that at least one person be available who knows 
enough abo^ut career educatum to be able to offer practical consultative 
assistance'to the many kinds of persons involved in the effort. Further, it is vital 
that this person possess a sound conceptual framework for career education and 
be able to ^onimunicatv and gam acceptance of that conceptual base among all 
participating segments m the el fort. If this is not done, a '"tower of Bab^il"" result 
can be anticipated that c^n res^^ult only m confusion and misunderstanding that 
will hinder, it not destroy, the total effort Career education coordinators jrc 
needed. ^ 

The rationale for recommending against employing ""career education 
coordinators.'* as full-time specialists, at the building Ttvel in K-12 school 
systems IS also a siuiplc one It stems from past educational reibiiii or rcfocus 
efforts. Wlien. in the course ot evolving such efforts, major attempts have^been 
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• madtj to eniplo> a lull-tirxie '^pcLialibt" in the .a red ot L^iicem at the building 
level, the following events have tended to occur. " 
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1. Other education perscWel assume that the "problem" (whatever it 
may be) will be handled b\/flic Vspecialht" and that the> don^t have to 
become involved. • ^ ( 

2. State education agencies develop ^'certification" standards for the new*' 
— b r e e d of - "^sp eci ahsi" t-lra^^qu!n^ ^^A" -mttnbeftr-ef x-t)llege t.fe dits a nd^ 

soHietimes, various kinds of expeiiential t>»iLkgrounds *his makes it ditficult 
for the school svstcm who vvants to initiate an effort but cannot locate a 
"certified specialist " 

3. Colleges and universities design graduate programs to train the new 
breed o£speLialists Aby-piodutt of this ctiort is Lieution of a relatively small 
group of '^supei spci^iaksts" who assume pTime responsibility for producing 
and disseminating new knowledge in the specialty 

4 ALLreditmg Lommissions eventually rcLOgni/.e the e.xistenLC of the 
specialist and write a requirement for having ote or more int(» their 
accrediting rules and 'regulations. Most schools then employ such specialists 

5 Th(i growing body of specialists decides they neej a professional 
nWt^^j/n and so form one They then tlMid to associate more with their 
colleagues in their profesMonal association, in terms of basic professional 
concerns, than vv^th thejr colleagues in the institution where they are 
employed 

6, The professional association goes into competition with other profes- 
* sional education associations m seeking larger and larger amounts of Federal 
v^education dollars to support their»''movement ** 

7 The "specialty" be>^mes'more and more firmly entrenched as an 
educational **add-on" whileNlie rest of the system continues "as is/* The 
promise of true educationarreform is lost 

The **idear'' implementation pattern for career education is almost the direct 
•opposite of this traditional model On a point-by -point comparison basis, the 
''ideal" would be pepresented as follows 

1 All educational specialties (including all teaching fields) would become 
increasingly cogni/ant \y\ their rolo«& and responsibililies in career education 

2 No ''certification" standards would exist for career education coordi- 
• natois, Some commumtie^s may wish to employ a teacher to fill fhe positiort,, 

others might employ a counselor, still others might employ a school 
administrator or curriculum specialist, and some might employ a non-educa- 
tor from the business/labor/industry community. All of these options should 
be open, Training required will vary with the- background of the person 
appointed to the position. No standard program will be required. 

.3 Graduate theses and dissertations in career education will continue, as 
they are now. to be generated by persons majoring' m a wide variety of 
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disciplines, bill ihusc engaging m sulIi dibicitations will continue to be 
regarded as having inajoi\'d in the Jiuipline. not m rarecr education. 

^'4 When an ediiLational svsteni employs a careei education coordinator, it 
will be because there is a perLei\ed need for such a person^ not a requirement 
imposed on thqt syste^n by an aLCrediting conimissron 

5 The more than 40 national oigani/^atunib and piof'cssional associations 
now supporting career education \ull continue to do so through such means 
t-tte operation ■■t'-tu.tv . MmmK^i Mi i s . u rdcnmn proeiams, articles m their 



association )ournali>, and convention resolutions Still other Tirgani/aiionf and 
associations will )oin m this ettort 

6 When Federal legislation toi careei education becomes a topic for 
discussion, a vaiieU of organizations and associations both trom within and 
outside ot forniai education will se^k tu be heard They will present a variety 
of views. Tliere will be no single "lobby" for career education 

7 hiiplementation of career education will occur through "people 
chanue*^ r.rther than through ''program add-on " It will be evident in the 
attitudes and actions ot people, but not in the addition ot new courses, new 
kinds r* teacher specialists. 01 new buildings 

!i is because ot these perceived implementation advantages of the ^'ideal/' as 
oppmed tt; the perceived implementation disadvantages of the "traditionnr* 
approach, that it is recommended communitv career education coordinators be 
employed The dangers \)f moving m this direction are obvious That is. the sure, 
safe, quick route is the ^'traditionar' one with Career education specialists being 
souiiht at the buildmg level The "ideaP' approach, admittedly, is one that will 
be much slower, lifore ditficult, and moie likeK to t^ail Its success rests on the 
power of persuasion, not the powci of position It rejects the use of external 
pressure, coercion, threat, or financial bnbcu as prime stimuli for change 
hislead. It operates tVom an untested assumption that it is possible for change to 
occur ij tlK^se persons ve//^; sluiuld thange hetonw amrinced that the youth they 
scnx^ need them to do so It is the onK assumption that can be made if the basic 
nature of tiie career education concept is to be preserved 

The Career Education "Treatment" 

Three documents have recentK appeared, each devoted to the task of^ 
summarizing datj related to evaluation ot caiecr education's etTectivencss They 
include 

1 hnderlein.Tliomas, A Review i>i Careei^ Education hvahiathnr Studies 
OCl Monograph^on Careei Lducation Washmgton.j) C U.S, Govern- 
ment Printing Ottlce.*\^)77 

2 Hcir. Ldwui. Research Jn^Career rducatunr Th^ State oj The Art , 
L'npubh^hed (as >et) paper prepaied for the LRIC Clearinghouse of 
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Career |lafucat) 
The Olik) State 
New Educatior 
*'A Synlthcbis o 



Those who finJ an u| 
.tarefull) will hopefulK 



Jii (uliinibub, Ohio Center for Vocational Education, 
University. 1^)77. ^ _ i 

akDireciions. What Does Career Ldiuation Do forKids'^ 



1975.76 Evaluation Results 



\ 



pportunit) to stiidv the contents of these three papers 
gree with the t\)llovvin<^ general lonclusion^ 



The available Jvidencc ks generally niore positive than negative with 
respect to the! vvortli . nd ct tec live ness of career education. > 

2. A g<^d,deal ut mixed evidence exists, hi these* instances, tli* common 
pattern is to [ind sonic cvidoiKc that career education helped and some that 
career education made no dilforcnce It »-^ni^t unuaual to find an> evidence 
that ^career ed|ication produced any negaliW restlFlts \ 

3i There e].ists bug e_va nabilitv in what is described as the career education 
•'treat niewt'N )j>mr"^d> to study. In riian> inixjances. it is impossible to 
know. fronH/fe descriptions provided, what that ''treatment*' was. 
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Of the^e tlire3i geneuil conclusions, the one. that i^iust be of major concern is 
the ihirli. Tl<at iisNunlcss and until some general agreement and understanding 
can be ioached regarding the nature wf the career education "treatment," it will 
contmui ti) be j impossible to clearK evaluate the effectiveness of career 
education A bituation where what is called the "career education treatment'' is 
strictly dependent uii defimtiuiis supplied by those conducting a given 
evaluation must ipevitably be expected to produce the kinds of mixed evidence 
now piesent in tile liteiature It is health) . of course, for any ni6vement to have 
proporiems who differ sharpl) with each other in that it encourages the 
production new ^u^icepts^ new kinds of experimental treatments, and rtew 



knowledge that hpps keep the iiiovemeni ah\c and growing It is unhealthy, 
however, Jto iiave ^ o^fnpkte laik\y\ consensus on what the movement is trying 
to acconii)lish of the huui methodology essential for such accomplishment. 

Career education has now evolved to a degree that enables us to specify, in 
broad, generic tcrniis. what is meant b> the term, "career educationtreatment/' 
Exadlv //Uv this treatment will be earned out will, necessity, continue to 
vary ,greati> , but wiijut is to* be done is becoming more clear. To outline this 
•Mreatnieni." it will he necessary to' describe basic aitivities of several broad 
classes of j acttlrs" in veneer education. The interaction of these classes of 
"actors" islmore difficult -to^^de><!nbe and can. at this point in time, best be 
inferred by studying the activities. assigned lo each 

In any bonafide 'career education treatment," the teadiing faculty must be 
the core group \Vhen wc say a giv^^n teacher, at any level of education, is "doing 
career education" in a ujiiipreliensive manner, we mean thaf teacher is. 

I. Seeking to improve academic achievement through using a ^'careers 
emphasis" as a vehicle, to 

a. Introduce a sense of pui posefulness and nieaningfulness into the 
Scathing; learning process student and teacher througli 
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eniphasi/ing that one of the reasons for learning the subject 
matter is that people use it in iheir work. 

b. Use a positive Approach with students througli rewarding students 
for what they have accomphshed rather than emphasizing what 
they failed to accomplish, how much more they have to 
accon\plish, or how many other students accomplished more. The 

basic ide a is that, U we warn students to strive harder to 

accomplish more, we can best do so by rewarding and recognizing 
the accomplishments they have alr^dy made-i.e., the \KX)rk they 
have done. J 

c. Introduce variety into the teaoning/learmng process through 
utihzing the personnel and physical resources of the broader 
community as vehicles for improving student achievement-for 
emphasizmg that students can learn in more ways than simply 
through reading, in more places than the classroom, and from more 
persons than certified classroom teachers.* 

2. Consciously and Conscientiously provide rewards to students who 
exhibit and practice such basic good work habits as: (a) coml:^g to 
work (to school) on time, (b) completing assignments that are begun; 
(c) doing the best that they can, and (d) cooperating with one's fellow 
workers (students). ^ 'v . • 

3. Combining a cognitive and experiential approach in the teaching/ 
learning process through emphasizing the dual desiraiDihty of "doing 
to learn'" and "learning to 

4. Helping students acquire decisiommaking skills through using a 
project activity-oriented approach, when appr^riate, in the teaching/ 
learning processi that allows students to 'actually engage in the 
decision-making process. 

5. Systematically attempting to reduce biases students may have with 
respect to race, sex, or handicapping conditions in ways^J|^wiH 
maximize freedom ofchoice for all persons. 'W^^ 

6. Helping students discover ways in which the subject matter being 
learned can be valuable to students in productive use ofieisure time. 

7. Helping students discover and develop a personally meanin^ul set of 
work values through allowing them to observe, study, Jand discuss 
work values present among persons employed in various Occupations. 

. 8. Helping students become aware of and understand the basic nature of 
a variety of occupations while simultaneously helping students 
understand the educational requirements essential for success in them. 
9. Helping students become more knowledgeable regarding the free 
enterprise system-including understandings of both economic educa- 
tion and of organized labor. 
10. Helping students think about and consider possible career choices that 
may be possible/or them and important to them. 
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It IS vitally important to note that all ten of these teacher activities can, and 
should be, related to the goal of improving academic achievement in the 
classroom. The first four are simply matters of teaching methodology, each of 

.which IS borrowed from common basic approaches to improving industrial 
productivity. The assumption, is that^ if practiced in the classroom, they will also 
increase educational productivity -i.e., academic achievement. The remaining six 
tocher activities obviously involve the addition of new cognitive content over 

— aR6V-beyond-that--typteaU>^-asseeiated^vttt^^-t]l^^ 
cognitive content is taught separately and apart from the subject matter, it must 
necessarily take time away from teaching the subjectjaatter and so run the risk 
of reducing, rather than increasing, academic achieveiiTOt. If, on the other hand, 
this new cognitive content is threaded into the subject matter, it can be used as a 
motivational bridge that will increase student interest in learning the Subject 
matter itself. The teacher's primary goal remain^ one of helping students learn 
more of the subject matter with the secondary goal being one of.helping 
students acquire this additional cognitive content as a vehicle for helping them 
see a personalized, long-term relevance of the subject matter and thus increase 
their motivation for learning. This is the basic principle of what some have called 
**infusion,': others ''threading," and still others '^weaving'Mn career education. . 

Obviously, the ways in which these lO' teacher activities are carried Out, and 
the.relative emphasis given to each, will var> greatly from one level of education 
to another. Yet, in some way and to some definite extent, these ten kinds of 
teacher activity will be present in an> educational institution where i-t could be 
said that a ''career education treatment" exists. Tlie extensiveness of that 
treatment' will be a function both of the proportion of the teachirrg faculty 
engaged in these activities and the degree To which they are carried out in a 
knowledgeable and effective manner. 

A second major body (Of "actors'\ involved in the ''ca^er education 
treatment" consist oisthodl board (governing board) members. It is essential, if 

' a successful career education effort is to be undertaken, that the following kinds 
of policies be established and in operation* 

1. a policy endorsing career edi^cation as a^-Vel^cle for use in refocusing the 
\ educational system 

2. a policy endorsing the need for and intent to utilize the personnel and 
physical resources of the broader community in improving the quahty 
and variety of erflicational opportunities for students 

3. a pulley endorsing the establishment and operation of a Community 
Caiecr L duLdtioii Action Council with broatl community representation 
that woQld be charged, in part, with making policy recommendations to 
ttie school board (governing board) - 

These three basic policies will provide the framework for the numerous re- 
lated smaller polic> decisions that educational governing bodies will be asked 
to make in career education. Since refocusmg of the education system is the 
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basic goal of Larocr eJiKation. it ib obscntidl that inoinbcrs of e JLicational 
gov<5rnmg boards bo arulcrbtaiuling and Supportive of the need for such 
policies. 

Educational adrnmistrat<frs and supcnison loprosont 4 thud crucial set of 
*'actors" in the *^areer eduLatiun treatment Sueh persons provide the 
professional leadership and administrative decisions that both allow and 
encourage career ediiLation to take plate While, of course. man> of their 
decisions will have to be appru\ed^> educational govcwung bodies, the 
professional responsibiluv lor inakm^ ♦nd. , defending such decisions rests 
bqiiarely on adnunistiative and bUpuvisor> personnel If a comprehensive ''career 
education treatment" is present. sUch proviMons follows will have been 
made 

1 Ptovibion ol iiffic toi ini^eiviLe education ot education personnel m 
careei education 

2 Provision of a position ol ^'Career F:ducation Coordinator** at the 
bchool system (if K-IZ) ur institutionaHif 'postsecondary ) level and 
t'llling ot that position with a qualified p/rson 

3. Provision'ot airangements tur students \u receive elective educational^ 
credit tor various kinds of career awareness and* career exploration 
experiences takmg place outside of the scl>eol building including; for 
example, such things as (a) cre^iit for work experience (paid and/or 
unpaid) and (b) credit tor participating in career awareness/explorlition 
activities sponsored b\ comm unity groups 

4 Provision of arrangements for students to make maximum use oT the 
institution's educational offerings for purposes of career exploration 

i including, for exam pie, means bv which college-bound students m the 
^ secondary school can use vocational education off(^rmgs as career 
c\ploraiu)n experiences 

5 Provision of professional leadership in supporting and encouraging 
careei education as a velucle t\)r refoCusmg the. educational system (if 
approved as'official Board policy) 

Cc>un\c!tng and K'uidann' pcnofincl (including both professional and support 
persons) have ^tremendous potential for • becoiinng key **actors" in career 
education Whether or not tl;cy will choose to do so remains to be seen If they 
d(\ they will perform such functions as 

1 Heipmg members of the, teaching faculty understand and utili/e the 
career Jevolopment 'process as a basis tor threading career education 
concepts and content mto'the teaching/learning process 

2 Developing and utili/ang experiential education methods and proce- 
dures for use m helping ^tuiknts dpvelop increased self awareness, self 
understanding, ai!(J umlerst^naing of educational/.occupational oppor- 
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3. Coordindling eareer education activities, at the building level, m a scope 
and sequence pattern consistent with the basic printiples of career 
development. 

4. Developing and mdintdining operational contacts with members of the 
business/Iaboryindusinal/professional comniunit> in terms of serving as 

* resources for career education at the building level. 



5. Helping njembers of the teaching faculty and parents with problems 
they face in providing career guidance to students. 

6. Providmg professional career guidance and cuunsehng to students both 
individually and m small group work 

7. Assisting students in the placenicnl process, mckiding both job 
placement and plaLement in postsccondary educational institutions 
that, in part, are committed to education as preparation for work. 

8. Developing and promoting a variet> jjf educational arjd commu»U> 
actions and efforts aimed at reducing race, sex, and ph>sical/niental- 
handicapping conditions as deterrents to full freedom of educational 
and occupational choice for all persons. 

It is obvioi^ thljt counselors? like other professional educators, will require a 
very great deal of inservioe education before the> are prepared To pla> each of 
these roles adequately It is equally obvious that the counselor's lole in career 
educatrvn can be appropriately viewed as only one part of the broad set of roles 
and functions demanded of today's professional counselors. Finally, it is 
eminently obvious i\}dX many of today \ counsulois will not find il professionally 
compatible with their own values or background to participate at all in ^arecr 
education. Like any. other professfonal person lU education, career education 
. muft be viewed as representing an opportunity, not an obligation, for the 
professional counselor. 

Members of the bikinc^silaboriindiatrylprofcsiiionallgovcrnniefit nwimunity 
are also key "actors'' in any bonafidc 'Vareer education treatment." Unless they 
are involved, the ''treatment" itself can, in no way, be regarded as "career 
education." Their ac!ivp participation and support is needed in the following 
•ways: 



1. Serving as resource persons m the classroom to help students and 
teachers understand and appreciate the career inipdications of the 
subject matter. # 

2. Providing resources for field trips-Uken by students and/or educators 
for purposes of helping ]heni becdme aware of the world of paid 
employment*. 

3 Serving as rcsouicc peisons in the classroom and inscivicc education 
efforts -to help both students and members of the teaching faculty 
understand the basic nature and operations ,of the free enterprise 
system, economic education, and the role and functions of organized 
labor in American society. 
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.4. Providing resources for work experienccwOpportiinities for students- 
paid or unpaid-whose primary purpose is career exploration. 
5. Serving as jucnibcib of a "Lomniunity career education action counciP' 
whose purpose ib basically to develop and recommend career education 
policies 10 various segments of the community (including, but not 
limaedao^<Ubrmal-eUucaUa;v^t<>jn4. 

6 Serving as a<i^ive participants in the education ^steiifs placement 
efforts (deluding both part-time and full-time job placement). 

7 Devising and impfeuienting way% oP involvyig employees of the 
business/ldbur/ industry ^prufcbsumal 'guvernment community in career 
education activities designed to contiibute to the career development of 

■ such employees - <^ 

There is^absolutely nu Way a careci education effort can be successtul if the 
. business/labor/ mdubtry pi'ofesbional/government community u not actively in- 
volved. If career education efforts are successful, this^ part of the total 
community must certainly share part of the credit. \ 

hxistiri^ (oninitoiin or^aiihiUUifis huiifii^ cJiitution/wijrk goals must also be 
consideied as key "actors"* in any comprehensive "career education tietitnient 
•Tins mcludes orgam/ationb such as (a) local service clubs (Rotary. Kiwanis, 
Lions, etc ). (b) Scouting. USA. (c) Girl Scouts of the USA. (d) Americdn 
Legion, (c) Local council ot churches. (0 Council of business and professional 
women's clubs, (g) National Alliance of Businessmen, and (1i) local chamber of 
commerce. The prmiary career education -loles to be played by such organiza- 
tions include" ' ^* 

« 

^ ■% 

\. Studying and making provisions \\>t involvement and participation of 
maxinuini numbers ot school, age youth m their organizational 
activitie,s 

2. Studying and making provisions for ways in which their activities and 
pio^ranimatic efforts can be fit'ted fnto the total career education 
effort -rather than operating independent of or in competition with, 
that effort ' 

3. Studying and making provisions for ways in which the total resouices 
ot the community may be utili/ed and shared by 4! such organizations 
in ways that provide maximum benefits £or youth ahd efficient use of 
community resources. . 

4. Studying ahd making provisions foi ways in which the efforts of each 
of these community organizations can be made a supplementary, rather 
than a competitive, resouice for student use m career awareness and 
career exploration activities. '.^Ir 

5 Serving as members a "community caieei educiitK)n action touncil/' 

\ 

Parents, at the elementaryAecondary schoof levels, are among the most 
crucial of all ''actors ^ in a comprehensive ' caieer education* treatment " Among 
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th^ many roles such pe'tsuns could pla> in increasing the effectiveness of career 
education, the following are considered to ni^st crucial. ^ 



t;~Metping their children understand both the/hature and the positiv» 
social significance of the work done b> parent^ (including both paid 
and unpaid work). ' J 

2, Providing opportunities, wuhin the home/tfaniil> structure, for their 
children to experience work -as a .family member in ways that both 
help the chrid underst^bnd his/her own worth and his/her own 
contributions to the well-being.of the fafnily as a social unit. 

3 Helping their children find and engage in career awareness and career 
• exploration experiences as part of family activities, 

4. Helping their children think about and dliscuss career decisions-includ- 
ing decisions regarding both educational and occupational choices, 

5. Helping their children understand and appreciate the career implica-^ 
lions of the subject matter represented by homework they have been 
assigned, 

6 Helping their children discover and utilize wa>s ^f making productive 
' use of leisure time. 

7. Helping theu children think about and reflect on work values as part of 

their totafl system of personal values. . * 

8., Helping their children develop^ attitudes devoid of bias with respect to 

race, sex, or physical/mental handicaps as deterranls to full freedom of 

educational and occupational choice for all persons. 

Unless parents are actively engaged in activities such as these, it is^doubtful if 
the efforts of the formal education system -no matter how' in4ensive or 
cornprehensivc ilKy ma> be will be ablt to counteract what, in many of today *s 
home/famir> structures, are negative forces working against the goals and 
objectives of career education. ^ 

Finally, the carter education coordinator, as a key "actor" in the career 
education treatment, is a topic'that deserves bnef discussion. noted earlier in 
this pap^r. It is recommended that, at the K-II^ level, positions of "career 
education LOurdinatur'' be established at Ihe school district^or community) 
level but nut at the school building' leveK Persons serving in this role should, at^^ 
minimum, be charged with the following responsibilities: 

1. Becoming and staying' knowledgeable with /Aspect to the career 
education literature and with nationnl/State trends in the area. 

2. Providing systemwidc' leadersliip in providing the expertise for and 
promoting the application.of career education to the teaching/learning 
process. 

3. Providing s>stemwidejteadership in providing the expertise for and 
promoting the kinds of career education activities and actions called for 
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on the part of all other career education ^'actors'' identified in this^ 
sectibn. • " 

4^ CooFiimaling -stTettgthenrng the xrorlcept ofzottahoration in career 

education through conscious and Lonscientious efforts aimed at helping 
and encouragmg various kinds of career education "actors"* to work 
together. 

5. Communicating career education con^ej)ts and philosppl;>'to all v^areer 

education "actors^'' and to the general publiV^'-^.^^ 
6 Formulating and carry ing out a systematic plan for impieiioenting career 

education in the community on an orderly und systematic b^]?*^^^-^^ 

7. Working closoly with the *'Car(ier Hducatioh Action Council"' in 
developing and gaining commujwt'y acceptance for a conceptual view of 
career educa<ion consistorTwilh the nature Mid needs of the com- 
munity. 

8. Providing expertise and leadership in carrying out and reporting results 
♦ of sy stem-wide continuing efforts to evaluate the effectiveness of career 

education. 

If "career education'' is to be evaluated, it is hope^ that those undertaking 
such evaluations will make clear the extent to which-and the w'ays in 
which -each of the 53 roles and functions outlined for the eight kinds of key 
career education "actors** outlined in this section are in place and are cfjjerating. 
If all 53 of these roles and functions are being perfornied'effectively , we ha^e no 
qualrns about applying the evaluative criteria discussed in the next section to the 
"career education treatment.'* To the extent that some-or most-of these 53 
roles and functi'ons are nut being performed, then it can be questioned whether 
or not what is being evaluated can truly be said to be "career education," 0 

Evaluation of Career Education 

Career education, like most other educational activities, can be evaluated by 
assessing, ^a) the extent tu which a true "career education treatment'' is present, 
(b) the adequacy of methods and processes used in carrying out the "career 
education treatment," and/or (c) the results obtained as a result of applying the 
career education treatment. Of these three approaches, the results oriented 
approach, expressed in terms of student outtumes, must ultimately be giv?3n top, 
priority. The other two, while of great and obvious importance, must be 
considered to be of secondary' importance, hi a sense, they become things to 
check when one looks for explanations with reference to a particular evaluation 
effort. ^ 

In the 1974 OE policy paper, An Introduction tu Career Education, the 
following statement appears in the discussion on evaluation: 

It is important to note that these learner goals are intended to appfly 
to persons leaving the formal educational system for the world of 
work. They are not intended to be applicable whenever the person 
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leaveis a particular school. For sogie persons, then, these goals - 

-becumc dpplicab hriyhc^-^uy-ieTOrthr-^ ' ~ 

others, it will be when they have left post-high school occupational 
educatimi programs. For still others, these goals need not be applied, 
• in toto, until they have left a college or university setting. Tlius, the 
applicability of these learner outLome go^ls uill vary from individual 
to individual as well as from* one levVl of education to another. This * 
is consistent with the developmental nature, and the basic assump- 
. tion of individual differences- inherent in the concept of career 
education. 

Smce 1974. several efforts have been mad^ tu refine and revise the 0^ 
"learner outcomes" f^r career education^ Tlie list that follows represents the 
latest attempt 'tu stat^, m an explicit fashion susceptible to measurement, the 
basic learner outcomes that a bonafide "career education treatment" should be 
able-to produce. , ^ 

Career education seeks to produce individuals who, when they jeave school 
(at any age or at any level) are.: 

* 1. conipcteril in the basic academic skills required for adapfability in .our 

• rapidly changing society" 
' 2. equippecfiwith good work Ijabits 

3. equippedHwith a personally meaningful set of work lalues that foster in ^ 
them a deJire to work ^ 

4. equipped with career decision^tfKiking skills, job-hunting skills, and 
job-getting: skills . * ^ 

^ 5. equipped with a degree of self-understanding and understanding of 
eduJational-vocational opportunities suTficient fo*r making sound career 

decisions , ' ' ' 

6. aware of means available to them for Continuing ^hd recurrent 
education ; 

7. either placed or actively seeking placement in a paid occupation, in 
further education, or in a vocation consistent with their current career 
decisions - • 

8. actively seeking to find meaning and meaningfulness tlirough work in 
* productive use of leisure time 

9. aware of means available to themselves for changing career options-of 
societal and personal constraints impinging on career alternatives 

♦ 

Sizeable problems remain with respect to obtaining valid and reliable^ 
" assessment tools for use in measunng the extent to which each of these nine 
learner outcomes have been attained. This does not, in.any way, negate the 
importance of each. 
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This 4J0CU men t has souj^Jitl U'^ynrscnt. largely in uutline form, the basic nature 
the career eilAKrJnon elfort a^urrently viewed b> Oh\ Offke of Career 
Educlrtfi&ft,-^tTose v^lio wish to siud) one or more of ilie topics distajssed here in . 
greater detail nia> find^ some ot the carher 01: piibhcatwns hsted in Uie 
following bibliograplfy to he helpful.' " - 

No pretense is made that the point of \ic\\ expressed here is one with which* 
all career edutatiun conccptuali/ers and 'practitioners will agree. At the same 
time, this point of view repfcsents the closest approximation' to a national 
consensus that the Office uf Care^r/.ducation has been able to discover. In this- 
scnse. It should serve a>> a re4ci^^c point against which individuals interested 
and/or engaged in caie<?r education ^an compare their own points of view) At the 
verv least, it should serve a^ a meariTfoi those whose views differ sharply from 
those expressed l^ere to mount responsible replies 
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